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II. SOME NOTES ON THE PEARL 

In spite of all that has been done to elucidate this beau- 
tiful poem, there still seems to be room to add some items in 
textual emendation and explanation. The pioneer work of 
Morris was excellent for its time, and is still to be reckoned 
with. Gollancz and Osgood have added much in their 
editions of the poem, and such commentators as KSlbing and 
Holthausen have made interesting suggestions. Nor must 
we neglect the critical studies of Fick and Knigge, Fischer and 
Schumacker. The comments of all of these and of others 
who have less fully considered the poem must be read and 
weighed by any who would understand this nameless poet, 
who at his best may be ranked with the great ones of the 
fourteenth century. His language, however, and sometimes 
his careless indication of sentence union and transition make 
the closest reading necessary. 

To begin with, we have to do with an exceedingly bad 
copyist — for surely no one b<t a bad copyist could make so 
many errors of the most obvious sort. Take for example 
some of the many blunders in rime, notwithstanding the 
guidance of one, two, sometimes five rime-words in the 
stanza. An instance of the last sort is synglure for synglere 
in the first few lines. No less remarkable, to mention some 
of the most obvious, are such mistakes as adubment for 
adubbement (72); pyse for pese (229); spyce for spece (235); 
uncortoyse for uncortayse (303); Poule for Paule (457); 
se) hit for sy) hit (698); endeure for endure (1082); enpresse 
for enpryse (1097); swone for swowne or swoune (1180). 
Equally obvious are other errors of the same sort within 
the line, as cortayse for cortaysye (469, 481), though this may 
represent a monophthonging of OF. ie; hym for hem (635, 
715), and hem for hym (1196); makele), (makelle)) for maskelle) 
(733, 757). 

The copyist often repeats himself by writing letters and 
words a second time. The Pearl shows fewer repetitions than 
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the other poems in the same manuscript, perhaps because of 
the syllabically more stable line, but compare &* 6* (538); 
out out (649); pus pus (673). The other poems contain 
many such examples, as for Clannesse: poueuer for pouer 
(127) ; pe masse pe mase (395), the latter perhaps a correction; 
pat pat (last crossed out) 324; he he (586); wende) wende) 
(777) ; mevand mevande (783) ; counseyl counsayl (1056), again 
perhaps a correction because counsayl is more common (PI. 
319; CI. 683, 1201), but counseyl (CI. 1056, 1619; Gaw. 557); 
pepe (1405); as as (1619); hat) sende hat) sende (1722). For 
Patience: pe pe (194); bapepes for bapes (211); to to (245). 
For Gawain: werere for were (58); of of (95); as as (182); 
ha)erer for ha)er (352); verertue) for verlue) (634); pat pat 
(1255, 1830); beforere for before (1693); to to (1712); her her 
(1919); sellyly for selly (1962); &• &■ (2137); py py (2247); 
he he (2305); hardilyly for hardily (2390); with wyth (2426), 
possibly a correction. 

Careless copying is especially likely in words or expres- 
sions somewhat alike. Thus stanzas 62 and 64 have makelle) 
(733), makele) (757) for maskelle), although the latter is the 
catchword of the stanza. In line 200 the rime requires ene 
'eyes,' but the copyist has chosen to write the form y)en 
with which he was also familiar. The poet's use of two forms 
of was — watz (PI. 45) for the form with final z, wace (PI. 65) 
and wasse (PI. 1108, 1111) for that with final s, probably 
explains the careless writing of katz 'has' (PI. 441) for the 
form with final s, which should have been written hace to 
rime with five words ending in -ce. Compare mas and mace 
(Gaw. 106, 1885). In CI. 395 the similarity of masse and 
mase may account for the error of writing both words. 
Other striking examples under this head, so far as Pearl 
is concerned, may best be left for fuller discussion in their 
places. 

It is not strange that a careless copyist should have made 
many blunders in relation to individual letters. Thus an 
intrusive vowel, usually e or o, less commonly u or i, occurs 
in many words. An e or o intrudes between a consonant 
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and a liquid or semi-vowel in sembelaunt (PI. 1 143 ; Gaw. 1843) ; 
werbelande (Gaw. 2004); nobele (Gaw. 1264); bereste for 
breste (PI. 854); dewyne for dwyne (PI. 11), dowyne (PL 326); 
boro)t for brotf ('PI. 628); selepe for slepe (Pat. 186); dowelle) 
(Gaw. 566, 1075); dowelle (Gaw. 1082); dowelled for dwelled 
(CI. 376, 1196) ; wyndowande for wyndwande (CI. 1048). An « 
or o between a consonant and vowel occurs in endeure for 
endure (PI. 1082) ; modey for wody (CI. 1303) ; com/ for c«/ (CI. 
1104) ; foul fovful (CI. 1458); gowiefor god 'good' (CI. 1525), 
and similar forms occasionally in all the poems. An intrusive 
i is found in Krystyin, fyin, enclyin (PI. 1202-6), niytf (Gaw. 
929), unless that which has been so read is part of a mis- 
copied m for n, as in other examples which will be cited later 
A u intrudes in coumforde (PL 309) compared with comfort (e) 
in PL 55, 357; guere for gere (CI. 1505); four for for (CI. 756); 
fourferde for forferde (CI. 560), pour for por (CI. 1384). 

Most of these might be mistakes of one copying by ear, 
but numerous cases seem to point to blunders of the eye only. 
Thus intrusive / in lyttlel (CI. 233), glolde for golde (CI. 1408), 
cloler for coler (CI. 1744), clolde for colde (Pat. 152) may be 
anticipations of the following I. Intrusive n in ins for is 
(PL 309), and inmonge for imonge (CI. 1485) are difficult 
to account for on any rational basis. But is for is (CI. 1524), 
if for if (PL 1185, CI. 692), ilyche for ilyche (PL 546), inoghe 
(PL 625, 636, 648), ino)e (PL 624), wtogA (PL 660, 661), 
inome (PL 703), imonge) (CI. 278), and other similar forms 
may be errors of copying the breve for an accent which 
the MS. often shows over the i in similar situations. At 
least the implied n of these MS. words can not be justified 
historically, and can scarcely have existed in speech. 

Confusion of similar letters is common. That between 
n and u or v, as between c and t, need scarcely be illustrated. 
But/ and a long 5 are confused in sor tor for (PL 700) ; fo 
for so (CI. 1243, 1452, Gaw. 282, 718, 1304) ;fyn for syn (Pat. 
35); unfavere for unsavere (CI. 822); luslych for luflych (Gaw. 
a583), and see clesly for chefly below. Confusion of b, h, 
lnd / occur in by (=hy) with omitted breve for hym (Gaw. 
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1906); clapel for chapel (Gaw. 705); clesly for chefly (Gaw. 
850) ; claplayne) for chaplayne) (Gaw. 930) ; sclulde for schnlde 
(Gaw. 1286); lorde for horde (CI. 467); tere for here (PL 210). 
More common is confusion between m and n. Thus w is 
written for n in me^bor or possibly nie^bor for nejbor (PI. 688) ; 
withinme for withinne (CI. 312); jwyj/ for wy^ (PI. 630, CI. 
1779; mow for »o« (Pat. 348); emdele} for endek} (Gaw. 629); 
mot for «o/ (Gaw. 1053 where it has been read wot, 2131); 
probably in my) for ny^[t] (CI. 359). N appears for m in 
hen for hem (PI. 532); lonbe for lombe (PI. 861); numnend 
for nummen (CI. 1291); ^y« for /ryw (Gaw. 865); »era for 
merci (Gaw. 1037); tyne for tyme (Gaw. 1810); welcon for 
welcom (Gaw. 2240). Besides, nn or four strokes in the MS. 
represent m in conne (CI. 703) ; nnyry for myry (Gaw. 1447) ; 
nnorsel for morsel (Gaw. 1690); perhaps banne for bame 
'balm, comfort' (CI. 620), and tonne = tenne for teme (CI. 
655). A v means w in vayned (PI. 249); vyf (PI. 772); ziynej 
for wyve) (PL 785) ; veved for w^ea" (PL 976) ; hov (CI. 140, 915, 
1110, 1150, 1154, 1159); nov (CI. 921, 1015, 1111, 1305, 1505); 
staved (CI. 352, 357); trave (CI. 587). On the other hand, 
w means v in awayed (PL 710); merwayle (PL 1081); colwarde 
(CI. 181); iveng (CI. 201); awayled (CI. 408);/>eww (CI. 1142). 
Vowel confusion is equally evident. Confusion of a-o, sug- 
gested by Morris in laved for loved (CI. 1703) and coste) for 
caste} (Gaw. 1696), was later used by Bodtker (Mod. Lang. 
Notes XXVII, 127) in emending canacles (CI. 1461) to covacles. 
Similar confusion would also explain a considerable number 
of other forms not hitherto noted in this connection, as un- 
cortoyse for uncortayse (PL 303); Poule for Paule (PL 457); 
knaw for know (PL 541); rawe for rowe (PL 545), all in rime. 
Compare also staved (CI. 352) and stawed (CI. 360), both for 
stowed; condelstik (CI. 1275) beside the a form in 1478, 1532; 
kyndam (CI. 1700, 1731), but kyndom (PL 445, CI. 161); woxes 
(Gaw. 518), which Knott has more recently said is waxes in 
MS.; Wowen, Wowayn (Gaw. 1302, 2189) for the prevailing 
a form; snawe for snowe (Gaw. 2234), where rime requires the 
o word; perhaps bade for bode (Gaw. 1699). I am inclined 
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to believe this confusion accounts for traw 'trust, believe,' 
OE. treowian, and probably knawe 'know' regularly, 
although the latter may sometimes vary with its Northern 
form. 

Similar confusion between e and o is found in love) for 
leve) (PL 302, 308); forlote) for forlete) (CI. 101); unte for 
unto (Pat. 470); ho for he (PL 479, Gaw. 1389); he for ho 
(Gaw. 1872); horn for hem (CI. 1715, Gaw. 99, 819, 979, 
984); hor for her (CI. 1524, Gaw. 130, 1014, 1127, 1139). 
Besides, a new reading of the MS. (R. J. Menner, Yale 
Studies in English LXI) indicates that/>re (CI. 590), as it has 
been read, is really pro. 

The clear confusion of e-o in these examples suggests that it 
may account for helde instead of holde (PL 1193, cf. Gaw. 
2129) ;po ioipe (PL 451); help for holp (CI. 1163, unless this 
is a past tense without -d; foch, fochchej for fech, fechche) 
(Gaw. 396, 1961), beside feche in rime (PL 847); fotte for 
fette (Gaw. 451); noghe for neghe (Gaw. 697); felde for folde 
(Gaw. 890) ; kerchofes for kerchefes (Gaw. 954). Again, copy- 
ing by ear may account for a number of these forms, while 
there is also the possibility that some of them represent 
peculiarities of the poet's language. Or the copyist may 
have written sufficiently later than the poet to indicate 
actual changes that had already come about in the language. 

One of the curious peculiarities of these Alliterative Poems is 
the frequent appearance of final y, rarely i, for the usual 
final e in unstressed syllables, or in those supposed by the 
scribe to be unstressed. This may represent confusion in 
the language itself, a final unstressed e of the older language 
or historically in borrowed words having become i as in hit. 1 

1 It has not been noticed, I believe, that in the Cotton MS. of the Cursor 
Mundi, written in the late fourteenth century, there is sometimes the same 
confusion between final i (y) and e. Thus final e corresponds to OE. -ig in 
bode 'body' (14309), bodes pi. (5402), fifte 'fifty' (9164), fourte 'forty' (2758), 
ferles 'ferly, wonder' pi. (15130), thritte 'thirty' (1434), anlepe 'single' (9521), 
but anlep (27939), hungre 'hungry' (4571), selle 'wonderful' (26010), semle 
'seemly' (28015), semele adv. (8322), unsele 'unhappy' (7279); to OF. -it in 
jelunne 'felony' (2834), maistre 'mastery' (7513), maumenlre 'idolatry' 
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Our poet once rimes -nesse with blysse (PI. 406-8), and for sim- 
ilar rimes in Chaucer see Ten Brink's Lang, and Metre 
(Smith) §328. The peculiarity in the poems of the Pearl 
poet, as we have them at least, is the actual appearance of y 
for the final (rarely medial) unstressed e of other Middle 
English writers, while sometimes e also appears for final 
unstressed y. In her article "Notes on Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight" (Eng. Stud. XXXVI, 222), Mrs. E. M. 
Wright of Oxford notes "several examples in our text of the 
use of -e = -i," citing fole for foli (OF. folie) of 1545. The 
matter warrants a more exact treatment than has been given 
hitherto, especially as Knigge's excellent monograph does not 
treat unstressed syllables. 

The most certain examples of confusion in final e-y are in 
the writing of be 'be' and by (bi) 'by.' Thus the copyist's 
be must mean by in PI. 523 (be natf) CI. 819, Gaw. 1216, 
1498, and forbe mean forby in Gaw. 652. On the other 
hand, by must mean be the verb in CI. 104 (byfylled), 212, 356 
1610, Pat. 117, while bi also means be in CI. 1330. Equally 
certain are other instances. Thus final e represents OE. -ig 
in pene (PI. 510, 562) compared with peny (PI. 546, 560, 
614); in prette (CI. 3l7);fyfte (CI. 442); unwitte (Pat. 511); 
bode (Gaw. 357); bale (bale)) 'belly, bowels,' OE. bcelg (bcelig) 
beside belg (belig) in Gaw. 1333; lade (Gaw. 1810). It also 
represents the corresponding ME. -y in angre 'angry' (CI. 
1035); heve (Gaw. 289); wyle (Gaw. 1728). Such a final e 
also represents OE. -lic(lice) or the Anglian -lik (lihe) in enle 
(PI. 849);/er^/e (CI. 1460); and its ME. equivalent ending 
-ly in Iolile (Gaw. 42). 



(9188, Fairf. MS. Mamenlre), Alexandre 'Alexandria' (21589), levelUade for 
levelade 'livelihood' (24686), Mare 'Mary' (155, with which cf. Gaw. 1769), 
vdune 'villany' (Fairf. MS. 803); to OF. e in prive 'privy, secret' (2338), 
privite 'secrecy' (2738). It would seem that the change of final e to i, 
indicated occasionally by the written form even in the Chaucer MSS., had 
become so frequent in Northern English that either e or i(y) might be used 
for the sound. Chaucer examples of this same fact are foly 'foolishly' = 
fole adv. of fol 'foolish' (B. of D. 874), and oundy 'wavy,' OF. oundi (H. F. 
1386). 
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We expect final OF. e when retaining stress to be represented 
by ME. e, but y sometimes appears in words which have 
principal or secondary stress, as meyny (PI. 892); synglerty 
(PI. 429); realty (CI. 1371). When not retaining principal 
or secondary stress, a final y is still more common, as in 
pryvy (PI. 12, 24, CI. 1748); meyny (mayny, meny) in all the 
poems. On the other hand, a final e is common even when 
such words have shifted stress, as cyte (cite, cete) in PI. 792, 
952, 1023, 1097, Pat. 67; bewte (PL 765); semble (CI. 126, 
Gaw. 1429); vilte (CI. 199); bounte (CI. 1436, Gaw. 357); 
sewrte (Pat. 58); preve (Pat. 525, Gaw. 902); dayntes (Gaw. 
121, daynte (Gaw. 1250, 1253, 1266); querre (Gaw. 1324); 
melle (Gaw. 1451); ckemne (Gaw. 875, 878); chymne (Gaw. 
1030). 

Similarly we expect ie(ye, y) for OF. final ie, but final e 
by monophthonging appears in perre (PI. 730, 1028, CI. 
1117); confrere (CI. 4, 266); Armene (CI. 447); fe {fees) (CI. 
960); fole (Gaw. 1545); surquidre (Gaw. 2457). Besides, 
felonye (PL 800) must be the similar monophthonged felone 
for rime, and query must be quere (PL 803) as I shall show 
later. This suggests that cortayse (PL 469, 481) needs no 
more emending to cortaysye than in CI. 1097, although it must 
be so emended for the rime in PL 480. As often in such cases 
the poet, or at any rate the scribe, may have known and used 
double forms of the same word. 2 

The examples so far cited are of words with an original 
long vowel or diphthong. An original short vowel which 
regularly appears as -e in other works is here sometimes repre- 
sented by -y. Thus in substantives and adjectives we have 
clyvy for OE. clife 'bur, burdock' in CI. 1692; bayly, baly = 
bayle (PL 315, 1083); the dative skyly (CI. 62) beside skille 
(PL 674); tuly 'tulle' (Gaw. 858) beside tule (Gaw. 568); 
sovly = sowly 'foul' (CI. 1111) beside sowle (CI. 168); stylly 
adv. (CI. 806, 1778, Gaw. 1117) beside stille (CI. 486). I 
assume also that mayny (CI. 514) is the weak adjective 

8 With these diverse spellings, compare those of Spenser in such words as 
charitie {y, ee), company, cruelty, flalery, frailly, nativity, vanity, victory. 
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form equivalent to mayne: that mery (Gaw. 1736) is the 
same as mere (Gaw. 153, 878), and perhaps servy (Gaw. 751) 
is for serwe, or possibly a scribal error for sorwe by e-o confu- 
sion. In Midland generally, OE. verbs ending in -ian had 
become ME. -e(n) by analogy of those without -i-, and OF. 
verbs in -ir, -er had fallen together. Yet in this poet's 
works we find final y appearing beside e, as in wony (PI. 284, 
Pat. 462) but wone (CI. 1489, Gaw. 257). So lovy 'love' 
(CI. 1066) beside forms which imply no final y. Compare 
also fayly (PI. 34, CI. 548, Gaw. 1067) beside fayle (PI. 317) 
and numerous forms which imply no -y; Scand. dayly (Icl. 
deila) at PI. 313 beside daylyeden = dayleden (Gaw. 1114); 
OF. atteny, pleny, streny (PI. 544-51) beside forms without 
-y-, as playned (PI. 53, 242), strayn(e), strayne), strayned 
(PI. 128, 691, CI. 1540, Pat. 234, Gaw. 176). 

This is not the place to treat the question of the pronun- 
ciation of the final unstressed e in these poems, expecially 
Pearl. It may be pointed out, however, that the inter- 
change of y-e in final position seems to be paralleled to some 
extent by the same interchange within a word, often when 
the vowel is presumably not pronounced. Thus worply in 
PL 1073, 1133 is written worpyly (worpily) in PI. 47, 846, 
Gaw. 72, 144, and worpely in CI. 651; compare also worpilych 
(Gaw. 343), worpdych (CI. 471, 1351, Pat. 475), but worpio- 
ker (Pat. 464). 

The copyist often blunders in inflectional forms, as if follow- 
ing the text without close attention to the idea intended. 
Thus a final s(j) has been carelessly added in perle] for perle 
(PI. 335); hylle) (PI. 678); quyke) (PI. 1179); perhaps lastej 
(CI. 1141); sle^e) (Gaw. 893); wede; (Gaw. 987); houndej 
(Gaw. 1422); crowe) (Gaw. 1412); frekej (Gaw. 1588); 
burnes (Gaw. 1616). An n has been wrongly added in 
runnen (PI. 26), the rime requiring runne. An s()) has been 
carelessly omitted in fende (CI. 269); fynde (CI. 1295), palle 
(CI. 1384); lyve (Gaw. 706); water (Gaw. 727); towre (Gaw. 
795); mote (Gaw. 1141); pry nee (Gaw. 1770); perhaps in 
daynte (Gaw. 1266) with which compare CI. 38, 1046; and in 
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bedde (Gaw. 1959). An uninflectional final s has been 
omitted in a for as (PI. 115, 1058, Pat. 520, Gaw. 1281). 

In Mod. Lang. Rev. XIV, 413, Miss Mabel Day gives thirty 
examples of "omission, in certain connections, of the final 
-d of weak preterits and past participles." She suggests that 
this may "point to some dialectal or other peculiarity in the 
language of the poet," not noting that this is a peculiarity of 
Northern English as shown by Murray (Dial, of Sth. Counties 
of Scotland, pp. 53, 121), Wright {Engl. Dial. Gram. §§ 295, 
307), G. G. Smith {Selections from Mid. Scots §§12,22). 
To Miss Day's examples I would suggest adding the past 
tenses fylter (CI. 224, possibly 1191); ask (CI. 1098); help (CI. 
1163) unless a scribal error for holp by e-o confusion; swe) 
(Gaw. 1562) if for swe 'followed' as seems likely. With 
these belong the past participles depryve (CI. 185), welcom 
(CI. 813); lance {CI 966), and possibly save (PI. 696). On 
the other hand, swey (CI. 788), given by Miss Day, seems to 
me an infinitive dependent upon sy)e. 

Confusion of inflectional endings, as of ed-es occurs in 
lykes for lyked (CI. 1646). There is confusion of -en and -end 
in numnend for nummen(numen) in CI. 1291, and aswagend 
for aswagen in Pat. 3. The pronouns hym-hem are often 
interchanged as if by careless error of scribe; compare PI. 
611, 635, 715, 1106; CI. 843, 915; Pat. 213, 331; Gaw. 862. 

Medieval MSS. are not careful in indication of compounds, 
the writers often separating words or parts of words belong- 
ing together. The latter is the usual practice of our scribe, 
as noted by Osgood, 3 even prefixes being often written as 
separate words; cf. bycalle, byswyke), forbrent, forgo, or the 
suffixes in bredful, Godhede, godnesse. Contrariwise, words 
or parts of words unquestionably separate are often united, as 
Osgood has indicated for unstressed monosyllables which are 
united with the following (sometimes preceding) words. 
This practice of the copyist necessitates on the part of 
editors the separation or reassembling of the MS. words 

' Pearl, Introd. X, footnote. 
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in many cases, and has occasioned some errors, for example 
agrete (PI. 560) and to-even (PI. 1073) by Osgood, and oncom 
(PL 645) by Gollancz and Osgood. Similarly the copyist 
has several times united the conjunction ande with a preced- 
ing word, suggesting a present participle. To those examples 
of this sort hitherto pointed out I would add swangeande for 
swange ande (PI. Ill), with which compare Bjorkman 
(Scand. Loan-Words in Mid. Eng. p. 221) although he does 
not mention this example; glaumande for glaum ande (Gaw. 
46); donkande for donk ande (Gaw. 519). 

Omissions of the larger sort are not frequent, although a 
line of Pearl (472) has been lost in spite of the regularity of 
stanza structure. In PI. 690 a word or two must have been 
omitted, spoiling sense and perhaps alliteration, as also the 
catch-word John of PI. 997, and the necessary gret of the 
refrain in 1104. Here and there in the other poems a single 
word has sometimes been lost in copying. Very common are 
omissions of single letters, as shown by any of the carefully 
edited texts. Some of the most obvious examples are in the 
rimes of Pearl, for instance y in the rimed syllable of cortaysiy) 
e (480) ; of u as usually printed in the four rime words from 
963 to969;andin/asor (430), swone (1180). Nor are these by 
any means the only examples of MS. errors. For instance 
the omission of y in the diphthong ay of sa[;y]de (PI. 532, 
784, CI. 210; sa[y]tj (PI. 677); ba[y]ly (PI. 1082); a[y]per 
(Gaw. 1357), suggests that it may have been omitted in other 
places, as pa[y] in PI. 856, ha[y]lsed (CI. 1621). 

Opposed to this careless copyist, who must be responsible 
for many of the MS. errors, is a poet of more than usual 
technical skill and imaginative power. We must therefore 
suppose him usually correct in rime and meter, as correctness 
was understood in his time. It should be our purpose to re- 
store these poems to their original form, so far as that may 
have been disturbed by an unreliable copyist, and with such 
light as a knowledge of the language of the time may throw 
upon the poet's probable accuracy. With that end in view, 
I proceed to examine the rimes in Pearl, hoping at a later 
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time to consider other possible emendations and explanations 
of meaning. 4 

8. synglure. All editors must accept Fick's restoration to 
synglere, OF. singulier; cf. synglerty (PL 429), and gyngure 
(PI. 43) for gingere. 

10. yot. Fick proposed to derive from OE. ge-eode, 
appearing as )od (Gaw. 1146) and there riming with gode 
'good.' G. Thought from OE. geat 'got,' but the vowel as 
well as the sense would be difficult of explanation. It has 
not been noted in the connection that flot (46) from OE. 
Heat, schot (58) from OE. sceat, suggest development of yot 
from OE. geat 'flowed, streamed,' here 'glided.' In all these 
words the vowel of the past participle appears in the past 
tense, probably by analogy. Compare for a similar devel- 
opment chos (PI. 187), flowen (PI. 89), cloven (CI. 965), 
schotten (Gaw. 1167), among other examples. See also 
Schwahn, Die Conjugation in Sir Gawayn . . . und den . . . 
Alliterative Poems. 

24, 36 spotte. The rimes of the stanza show conclu- 
sively that the form should be spot, as G. has it. There were 
two Scandinavian words, Icl. spotti which gave ME. spotte, 
and Icl. spottr, ONorw. spott which would give the correct 
form here. Both may have been known to poet and copyist, 
the former perhaps used in spotte} (945). 

29 fede. The rime requires a long open f , and this would 
be exactly supplied by an OE. *faan — fade, parallel to Scand. 
feyja 'let decay, go to ruin,' cited by Gollancz. This would 
give a ME. pp. pi. f$de with correct rime and sense. Knigge's 
assumption of derivation from OE. fedan 'feed' spoils sense 

4 The abbreviations PI., CI., Pat., Gaw. have already been used in this 
paper for Pearl, Clannesse, Patience, Sir Gawain and ttie Green Knight. For 
conciseness, M., G., O. will be used for the three editors Morris, Gollancz, 
and Osgood. Other abbreviations will be readily understood, as AN., CF., 
NF., for Anglo-Norman, Central French, Norman French; OAng. for Old 
Anglian; Scand. for Scandinavian, usually Old West Scandinavian. So 
NED. for the New English Dictionary, EDD. for the English Dialed Dic- 
tionary, CtDict. the Century. 
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and rime, while O's suggestion of OF. fade makes no explana- 
tion of the phonology. 

53 spenned. Holthausen's suggestion penned restores 
alliteration and makes better sense. (Archiv XC, 145). 
The 5 has been carried over from the preceding s(z) sound. 
For the opposite change see PL 115, CI. 117 and my note in 
Mod. Lang. Rev. XIV, 206. 

66 eleven. G. glosses 'cleave' without explaining which 
cleave is meant, although his translation 'rose sheer' rightly 
implies cleave 'split.' O. places with clyven (1196), referring 
to OE. cllfan {clifian). It is OE. cleofan 'split, separate,' 
which gives the correct close e vowel, agreeing with four 
of the other five rimes. 'Where cliffs cleave (separate)' 
is equivalent to saying they are many and with abrupt 
sides. 

72 adubmente. Should of course be adubbement as in all 
other rimes in accordance with G's correction. So also 
oryent in 82, as G. prints. 

95 gete. Get 'obtain' seems hardly the word here, and I 
suggest Scand. gctla 'watch, heed, tell of,' the last meaning 
especially apt in this place. Orm writes this word as 
gmten, showing the long open e necessary for the rime, with- 
out assuming lengthening of ME. geten 'get.' 

134 hade, that is hade. The only time the word appears 
in rime in this poem, the supposed example of 1140 prob- 
ably having a different explanation as I shall show. For 
hade compare Chaucer's C. T. 554, 617. 

107 scherej. This seems to be ME. sch§ren, OE. sceran 
'cut, sheer,' and might thus be the original of the nautical 
term sheer, although that word is usually referred to Dutch. 

158 mere. M. glosses 'sea, lake, stream' for 140 and this 
place. O. connects with WS. gem&re, which would be 
OAng. gemere and give in this place close e, an imperfect 
rime. That alone should incline us to M's derivation from 
OE. mere, ME. mfre with open p. 

165 schere. G. suggested OSwed. sk&ra 'purify,' the 
meaning of which is right, but the form impossible. Kolbing 
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proposed Scand. influence, but there is nothing impossible 
in an unrecorded OE. *sc&ran 'purify' in gradation relation 
with OE. scir 'bright,' schyr of PI. 213. Cf. Bjorkman's 
discussion of ME. sker(e), Scand. Loan-Words, p. 125. 
The NED. puts schere) of 107 with this word with a ques- 
tion, but the meanings do not agree. 

170 fonte. M. and 0. assume OE. fandian, ME. fgnden, 
which does occur in rime at 939 but would spoil the rime 
here. I suggest OE. fundian, ME. funden, with essentially 
the same meaning 'endeavor to find,' here 'find out about, 
scan,' which would be correct in rime with the five w-words. 
For past participles with t for final d after n, I, r, cf . fonte 
(327); rert (591); bent, bente (664, 1017, 1189); skente (668); 
blente (1016); bycalt (1163); endente, endent (629, 1012). 

183, 185 clos, porpose. These words again rime with ros 
and other voiced $ words in 506 f., and must be assumed to 
have that sound; compare Ten Brink, Lang, of Chaucer, 
§111. 

189 galle. G. glosses 'stain,' but O. has confused with 
the different word gawle (463). This is Scand. (Icl.) galli 
'fault, flaw,' appearing with fylpe and glet in 1060. 

197 beauuiys, or beaumys as G. reads it; that is beau mys 
or a compound. O's contention that mys for ME. amis 
(amice) 'cloak' is impossible, must be wrong. Cf. Wye. 
Is. xxii, 17, as an amyce for the Vulg. amictus 'cloak.' The 
word is also early Mod. Eng. (Milton), and the CtDict. 
quotes Scott's 

A palmer's amice wrapped him round. 

198 bene. The rime requires long close e and the word is 
doubtless the same as Scotch Men, although usually regarded 
as of unknown origin. Knigge (p. 83-4) was doubtless right 
in proposing a monophthonging of Scand. ei to e, an Old 
East Scand. peculiarity (Bjorkman, Scand. Loan-Words 60, 
282). It would thus correspond to Old West Scand. (Icl.) 
beinn, ME. bain, which appears in these poems as bayn 
(PI. 807, CI. 1511, Pat. 136, Gaw. 1092, 2158). M. had 
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suggested the connection of the two words, but without 
explaining. The original meaning of the word is 'straight,' 
and already in Icl. the metaphorical meaning 'hospitable 
had developed. From 'straight' have naturally come such 
meanings as 'pleasant, agreeable, ready, willing.' The word 
bene is an adj. in bonke} bene (1 10), and here an adv. 'straightly, 
pleasantly,' as Scotch bayn also means 'readily, willingly.' 
For more than one form of the same word compare this 
poet's use of were 'were,' Scand. ware (PL 151), and the 
derived wgre (154), as well as our own doublets whole — hale, 
rear — raise. 

200 yjen. There should be no hesitation in changing to 
the doublet ene for the rime, as Holthausen proposed (Archiv 
CXXXIII, 241). O's suggestion that the word is here 
accented on the inflectional ending is of course impossible, 
the rime even then being imperfect in quantity. 

205 gyrle. The poet must have used the other form 
of the word, gerle, as shown by the rimes, so that gyrle may 
confidently be assumed as a copyist's error. 

208 upon. The same rime at 824 and Chaucer's occasional 
use of the adverbs on, upon with long g are sufficient rea- 
son for assuming a perfect rime here. Compare Ten Brink, 
Lang, and Metre of Chaucer, §§ 35, 58. 

209 werle. M. retained the word in the text, but omitted 
it and any explanation in his glossary. G. thought it an Old 
French word of Germanic origin, comparing MHG. werele 
'an ornament of wire work.' Holthausen (Archiv XC, 145) 
connected with a hypothetical *werels 'clothing, dress,' which 
he assumed had been later altered to a singular. O. alters 
to herle, comparing Gaw. 190 where, however, that word 
refers to the horse's mane inbraided with gold. O. notes 
alliteration as strengthened by an Zt-word, but the latter 
is not sufficient reason for a change not otherwise demanded. 

Attention in this connection has not been called to CI. 
475, where the verb wyrle must be whirl, Scand. hwirfla, and 
the fact that in a considerable number of words — usually 
unstressed it is true — w equals OE. or Scand. kw; examples 
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are wy PI. 290, 533, 564), wyl (PI. 528), weper (PI. 565, CI. 
717), wen (CI. 343), wych (CI. 1074). Thus werle may 
easily be for wherle 'whirl, whorl,' the latter developing from 
Anglian wer as in work, world, worthy and some other words. 
The original of werle is Scand. hvirfill 'circle, ring,' and we 
may easily believe 'twist of hair' on a woman's head. This 
would fit the next line, which I shall later show means 'her 
hair hung loose all about her,' as G. partly suggested. 

229 and 235 pyse, spyce. Both words have been rightly 
emended to e forms, but Fick's pece for the first is better than 
pyece of G. and O., since e is a regular Anglo-Norman mon- 
ophthonging of OF. ie. 

237 tresore. For the rime with long open g compare 
Chaucer's £. of D. 854. 

249 vayned. G.'s explanation as- from Scand. (Icl.) vegna 
'proceed,' here 'cause to come,' has been followed by O. 
who gives the meanings 'bring, bestow.' Unfortunately 
Icl. vegna is intransitive, but a transitive verb is supplied by 
OF. wagnier, a doublet of gagnier 'gain,' here 'bring' as in 
Bradley-Stratmann. 

262 here. G.'s emendation to ner is somewhat better 
than O's nere, since the final e is meaningless in this place, 
and incorrect historically. 

270 gef. The form with long close e is due to analogy of 
the Anglian plural, as Knigge showed (p. 19), thus making 
the rimes of the stanza perfect. Such singular analogical 
forms prevail in these poems. 

283 feste. M. and O. make this word 'feast,' thus destroy- 
ing the rime. G. properly translates 'fast.' Fest(e) is the 
usual form in these poems, as Pat. 290 and festen vb. in all 
of them. 

303 uncortoyse. G. and O. rightly change to uncortayse. 
See what is said of the copyist's confusion of a and o in 
introductory paragraph of this article. 

307 westernays. We may perhaps assume a copyist's 
blunder for bestornays by supposed alliteration with wordej, 
or possibly a dialectal form of the OF. word. 
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309 sorquydryje, 311 tryje. The writing of these words 
with y), instead of y only, would indicate the loss of ) as a 
consonant in yje (302), ly$e (304), dy)e (306), sy)e (308). 
Compare dry^e (823) and sy)e (1033), each riming with 
-ye words. Final -yj may therefore be assumed to be 
equivalent to y(i), and a final j to have disappeared earlier 
than a j before t. Cf. the Gawain rimes at 81-3, 228-30, 247- 
9, 2087-9. 

313-19 dayly — bayly — fayle — counsayl. The last two 
words can by no stretch of phonology have a true y ending, 
although counsayl might have a dative e. If the rimes are as 
perfect, therefore, as commonly in this poet, we must 
explain the final y in the first two words. For bayly, G. had 
the right idea when distinguishing the two OF. words bailie 
'jurisdiction, administration, power' and baille(bail) 'outer 
wall, barrier, court within.' The first, as he notes, occurs in 
442 with stress on the second syllable in rime with cortaysye. 
The second is the word here with the general meaning of 
'court, city,' and should be written bayle. As noted in the 
introduction, the poet (or probably copyist) often inter- 
changes final e and y. 

For dayly, M. set off the word from the rest of the passage 
as if our word dayly, although no meaning is given in his 
glossary. G., followed by O., assumes OF. dalier 'sport, 
dally,' quite impossible phonologically. Though not hitherto 
noted, the word is fully explained as Scand. deila cognate 
with OE. dctlan 'deal,' and meaning in Icl. 'deal, divide, 
discern, distinguish, contend, complain,' the first excellent 
meanings here. Con dayle as it should be written means 
'can discern as (how) man,' etc., not 'did daily (dally)' as 
M. G. O. For daly 'dally' see Gaw. 1253. 

321 greve. The rime required open p, and ME. grfve 
'grove' must spring from an unrecorded mutated form of 
OE. graf 'grove,' not from OE. grctfa (Anglian greve) as O. 
has it, since that word would have given a long close e and 
did not mean 'grove.' 

349 adyte. In spite of G. and O., who assume origin in 
OE. adihtan, this word must be from OF. *aditer(enditer) 
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as Matzner and Kolbing (Eng. Stud. XVI, 269) proposed. 
The form adite occurs in Rich. Coer de Lion (Weber) 1174, 
and the prefixes a-, en- occasionally interchange, as in endorde 
(PL 368) from OF. adorer. Besides, before t OE. h must 
still have been a spirant, as in Scotch today. The only 
other example in the poem in which this would seem not 
to be true — ty)t of 1013 — I shall explain in another way. 

The line has given trouble in other ways. I suggest deme 
as a noun from Scand. doemi 'judgment,' and as meaning for 
the line: 'Judgment God may ever indite (or may God ever) 
for himself.' We should expect the indicative adytes, but 
the poet uses the subjunctive for rime, or possibly adyte 
without inflectional ending for adytes. For the latter com- 
pare juele for jueles (PI. 929), outfleme for outflemed (PI. 
1177). 

369 coumforde. An English dialectal pronunciation of 
OF. cumfort, as shown by the verb in Awnt. ofArth. st. 4, and 
by similar forms in other Nth. works. 

381 con. Compare 827, in which the same rime again 
occurs with long open vowels, implying at least a dialectal 
pronunciation of con as cgn. 

383 Jon. The name here and at 818, riming in both 
places with such words as ggn, stpn, is conclusive proof of a 
ME. form with long open g, now preserved in the surname 
Jones, a later shortening before the dental nasal accounting 
for the MnE. John. 

388 hate. Instead of assuming a Nth. hate 'hot,' as G. and 
0., I suggest hate 'enmity, hate,' either an early modification 
of OE. hete by influence of the verb, or perhaps better from 
Scand. hatr which became ME. hat — hates and then hate 
— htites by analogy; see my article in Mod. Lang. Notes 
XXXV, 147, and note how the other rime words except 
gate illustrate that article. Harme) hate 'enmity (hate) of 
harm' or 'harm's hate' makes excellent sense. 

415 brede. M. and O. say from OE. bredan 'breed,' M. 
adding 'replenish' and O. 'dwell,' the latter a less natural 
extension of the OE. meaning. G. glosses 'revel,' but 
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without accounting for it. Apart from the gross and 
unfitting character of 'breed,' the rime should be open, not 
close e. ME. brede, OE. brmdan, used in its literal sense of 
'stretch out' in 814, may here have its OE. metaphorical 
sense 'be developed, grow,' thus fitting the situation admir- 
ably and perfecting the rimes of the stanza. This verb is 
regularly intransitive in these poems. Cf. Curs. Mund. 2278. 
431 fasor. The poet clearly intended fasour to rime with 
the other -our words, and the copyist has carelessly written r 
instead of the sign of ur. The historically correct ending 
of the word, OF. faisure, appears in the rime fasure (1084), 
but an English dialectal fasour must be assumed from this 
place. 

441 hatz. As noted in an introductory paragraph, the 
form should be hace 'has,' with voiceless s parallel to wace 
'was' in 65. Both forms of has and was were doubtless known 
at the time. 

442 bayly. This form and that of Arraby (430) would in- 
dicate that the ending -ye was merely y(i) in the pronuncia- 
tion of the poet. 

457-67. Several rimes require comment, and I believe 
we may assume unusual carelessness or ignorance on the part 
of the copyist. In 457 Poule must of course be emended to 
Paule, and probably be explained as the copyist's confusion 
of a-o. 

For naule 'navel,' O. cites Knigge (p. 32) who wrongly 
derives from Scand. nagli 'nail,' since Scand. ag gives aw(au) 
only when final or followed by a vowel as in awe, law. Kluge, 
confirmed by Bjorkman (Scand. L-W. p. 76 f.), supports 
Bradley-Stratmann and Gollancz in assuming OE. nafela. 
It is true the poet or copyist uses the form navel in Pat. 278, 
but here the rime requires the form with a diphthong from 
OE. -av-, as in one MS. of Piers Plowman (B. XIV, 242). 
For O's objection to the word navel on esthetic grounds 
compare Chaucer's use in K. T. 1099. 

Gawle (463) presents still another difficulty. The NED. 
connects this word and gaule of Pat. 285 with Scand. galli 
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'fault, flaw, drawback,' which appears in PL 189. 915, 
riming with words ending in -alle, but does not explain the 
phonology. The phonology would be clear if we assume a 
Scand. gaul 'lowing, bellowing' in the sense of 'complaint,' 
with which we might compare the derived meaning of howl 
in set up a howl. Or we might assume a hard g form, Scandi- 
navian or Northern English, of OE. gagl (gasgl, geagl) 'wan- 
tonness' in the derived sense of 'folly,' which would suit 
fairly well both this passage and that in Patience. I can 
scarcely believe these words are connected with Scand. 
galli above or galle in CI. 1022, bitter as pe galle, although 
somewhat later au(aw) were often written for a before I. 

For tyste (460), the alliterative formula trwe and tryste 
is so common in ME. literature that the otherwise difficult 
tyste is doubtless to be altered to tryste, as by M. and G. 
Compare the copyist's error of styke) for stryke) in 1186. 
O's use of King Horn to explain tyste and myste (462) as equiva- 
lent to tytfe and mytfe neglects the fact that our poet regu- 
larly keeps apart OE. ht and st. For myste M. suggested 
with a question 'mysteries, secrets,' and G. that it may be 
'poetical licenst' for myghte.' I propose OF. miste 'joli, 
gentil, beau mis, propret' (Godefroy), an adj. here used as a 
substantive for 'gentility, graciousness, courtesy.' The use 
of an adj. as sb. is especially common in these poems, as 
swete (PL 240), lufsoum (398), blysful (421), gaye (433), to 
take a few examples only. The OF. word is used in the 
best sense, as shown by the examples in Godefroy. The 
meaning fits the passage, which has been emphasizing the 
graciousness of God with a special use of the word courtesy. 
Here the poet adds, 'Right so (that is by courtesy) every 
Christian soul is a member (longande lym) of the Master of 
courtesy.' For the idea compare CI. 1097, Chaucer's 
Gentilesse and Skeat's long note carrying the idea back to the 
Romance of the Rose and Boethius, the former of which at 
least our poet knew, as indicated by CI. 1057. Myste would 
naturally have short i, but quality rather than quantity 
rimes are found in other places, as perhaps in this stanza 
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Bytwyste is a natural form from OAng. bitwihs -\-t. Gryste 
was explained by Matzner as OE. grist 'ground grain' in a 
special sense 'anger' for this passage only. M., followed by 
G., gives the meaning 'dirt' without further explanation, and 
O. connects with OE. grist in compounds with a meaning 
'bitter resentment,' without adequately explaining its origin. 
Neither of these would have the vowel length of the rimes 
Kryst, tryste, bytwyste, and I propose a 2-extension of OE. 
grls 'fear, dread,' a form fully implied in ME. grisful and 
OE. grislic, ME. grisli 'dreadful, grisly.' Lyste is probably 
OE. lyst 'pleasure' as assumed by the NED., even though 
the vowel quantity is short. Holthausen's liste 'wisdom' 
(Archiv XC, 146) seems not to fit in meaning as well. 

473 heve. The rime requires long close e, not the open e 
of the present subj., as O. has it. The verb is past subj., 
implying a condition contrary to reality in the dreamer's 
mind, and a past form with e instead of o exists in other 
ME. works, as in Destr. of Troy and Brut. 

470 among. For the rime with 6 words, see 905, and for 
jonge (474) see 535. 

541 knaw, 545 rawe. The rimes with owe (543), lowe 
(547), show that these words should be written with o's as 
usually in Midland English, the copyist probably again 
confusing o-a. This may have been due in these cases to his 
knowing the Northern forms of the words, and it must be 
said that he is consistent, always writing these words with 
aw. 

513 totz. G. criticised M.'s derivation from Swed. tota and 
pointed to Gaw. 1671 where an inf. to seems to mean 'go.' He 
accounted for it as from OE. tSon 'lead, draw, go,' the usual 
ME. form of which is ten. I add that a similar to 'draw, go' 
is found in Layamon's Brut 1665 as a past tense. We may 
perhaps assume for the word a back formation from such 
a past tense or past participle, and at least, in the uncer- 
tainty of derivation, a true rime with g. Holthausen's 
proposal of dots 'makes, does' {Archiv. XC, 146) gives a 
wrong vowel and none too good a meaning. 
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542-51. The rimes with petty (546) of infinitives with 
final -y(e) would seem to prove that the earlier final -e 
could be i in sound. Note the three infinitives written with 
final y and one (reprene, 544) with e, altered by G. and O. 
to y. Compare the rimes at 313 f., in which it is also possible 
the final y's and e were pronounced i, at least at the end of 
the line. In that case counsayl (319) should be written 
counsayle. Mayny of 542 should also be emended to meny 
for the rime, a form which occurs in Gaw. 101, 1372, 2468. 
The peculiarity of the monophthonging of OF. ei(>ai) in this 
word and the verbs atteny, pleny, streny is the shortness of the 
vowel, which may, however, be dialectal. It would also be 
possible to account for meny, the true rime here, as from OE. 
menge 'crowd, company,' and suppose confusion by the 
copyist with meyny 'household.' Strictly the laborers are not 
of the household. 

560 a grete. M. properly explained as meaning 'in the 
gross,' and Holthausen agreeing (Archiv CXXIII, 242) notes 
it as an earlier example than the NED. gives. This deriva- 
tion from OE. great perfects the rime with the other open 
§ words. G's derivation from OF. a gret 'in agreement' 
spoils the rime, while the 'agreement' has already been men- 
tioned in 562. 

563 plete. The verb with / was probably an OF. by-form 
as in the noun. Chaucer also used the verb with t in his 
Boethius. The vowel is correctly the open long §, although 
Chaucer once rimes it with close e's in Tr. and Cr. II, 1468. 

567 lyfte. M. and O. take this word to be a past parti- 
ciple 'lifted,' while G. translated it 'turned' without explana- 
tion. I propose lyft(e) 'weak, sinful,' assuming to lyper to be 
adverbial and the line a translation of the Vulgate an oculus 
tuus nequam est {Matt. 20, 15), with a strengthening of the 
idea by repetition, as often: 'Or else thine eye too wickedly 
is sinful.' Lyft in the modified sense of 'left,' as in our left 
hand, is found in CI. 981, 1581, Gaw. 698, 947. Our left 
(hand), usually assumed to be a Kentish form, may be one 
with * lowered in pitch to e by the preceding I, as in this 
Anglian form. 
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572 mykej. Still remains the greatest crux of the poem, 
although so clearly based on the Vulgate: Multi enim sunt 
vocati, pauci vero electi {Matt. 22, 14). M. made two pro- 
posals, one to connect the word with mik of Cur. Muni. 
2807 with the exceptional meaning 'free laborer,' a con- 
nection adopted by the NED. and a meaning given in 
Bradley-Stratmann; the second to assume be myke) is for he 
myke) 'he chooses,' without accounting for the form of the 
verb. G. proposed to interpret as 'great ones,' as if from 
the adjective mike 'great' in Hav. 960 with early noun 
inflection, calling attention to the medieval interpretation 
of the passage: "many are called but few are chosen for the 
great places of the world." In this he seems to be followed by 
O., who translates myke 'one in high position' with a question, 
but has no other comment. Holthausen (Archiv XC, 146) 
proposes in wyke) 'in offices' for be myke), also citing medieval 
interpretation. On the whole G's suggestion seems the best, 
myke) then being parallel to likes in the dialectal the likes of 
you, although this gives a short vowel form riming with the 
long i's of the remaining lines. Yet it is to be hoped a still 
better explanation of this the greatest crux in Pearl may be 
found. For example, if wyke) could mean 'officers' instead 
of 'offices,' both meaning and meter would be satisfied. 

573 pykej. The rime calls for y, so that this is probably 
not from Scand. pikka 'pick, choose' as 0. suggests, al- 
though the meaning would fit. A similar verb with * occurs 
in Gower's Con. Amant. a half dozen times riming with words 
having I, and in Chaucer, Merch. T., riming with liketh 
'liketh.' A Scotch and Northern English form with I still 
exists. 

584 sum. The rime requires at least som 'some' of the same 
quality as the other rime words, while som, OE. gesom 
'convenient, fit,' here used as an adverb 'conveniently, fitly, 
properly,' would restore the rime and well suit the sense. 
Besides, it would be like this blundering copyist to confuse 
al and som with the other expression al and sum (som). 

585 torn. M. gives the meaning 'time,' but G. and 0. 
only 'leisure.' The Scandinavian word warrants 'time,' 
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however, as the Icelandic Dictionary shows, and that fits 
better here: 'Others took more time,' explained immediately 
as served longer, 'but received no more hire.' 

591 rert. Fick proposed ert = ered, OE. eardian 'dwell,' 
but that is impossible. On the other hand, rert = rered with 
shortening means not simply 'raised' as G., or 'roused, 
awakened' as O., but 'established, set up as a law or institu- 
tion,' a good Old English meaning and well adapted here. 

601-7 ryche — inlyche — chyche — dyche. Rimes of quality 
rather than quantity, the first two having y, the second two 

y- 

602 joparde. Not 'chance, hazard' as O., but 'chance of 
loss, peril,' or 'jeopardy' as M. and G. 

605 chyche. For substantive use of the OF. adjective 
compare the Knight of Tour-Landry (EETS) p. 136; "A woman 
shulde not be a chiche of that she hathe gret plente." 

609 dard. It has not been noted that the ME. daren 'lurk, 
lie in fear' may also be transitive 'cause fear or awe,' and that 
the transitive sense is in excellent contrast with fraunchyse: 
'The graciousness of him who ever caused fear (or awe) is 
large to him,' etc. Compare pat daren me full sore of Destr. 
of Troy 13550. 

611 reparde. M. glossed 'kept back' without explanation 
of form, and G. merely added 'denied.' O. suggests OE. 
*pearrian which, if it existed, would require supposing an 
unusual compound with OF. re- for so early a time. I pro- 
pose OF. repardir (respardir, repartir) 'divide, separate,' 
which suits the sense admirably and adequately explains the 
form of the word. 

616 lere. So MS., altered to here — hyre 'hire' by G., and 
so supported by Kolbing who thought he saw part of h. 
This makes good sense but presupposes a Kentish form 
such as does not otherwise exist in the poem. I propose here, 
OAng. (ge)bere, 'bearing, manner, society, position.' This 
word makes good sense, a perfect rime, and may be explained 
either by a blurred b which has been read I, or by copyist's 
confusion of / for b as in some other places noted in an intro- 
ductory paragraph. 
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617 abate. All editors have assumed a Nth. form of OE. 
abidan — abad 'awaited, continued, endured,' of which they 
make borne the subject. I propose as simpler the past 
participle of abaten 'cast down, humbled,' which seems to me 
to strengthen the meaning of the passage and may be 
readily accounted for as to form; for similar past participles, 
see the note on 1 70. 

634 alow. M. rightly connects with OF. louer, Lat. 
laudare, but G. translates 'allow,' showing he has in mind OF. 
allouer, Lat. allocate, a different word. O. gives the proper 
source, OF. alouer, but the meaning 'give credit to,' which 
seems to suggest the other verb. The OF. verb has the 
forms aloer and alouer, the first making the rime correct. 
Gower rimes it regularly with OE. o words, as with woweth 
'wooeth' C. A. IV, 2282; with wowe 'woo' in IV, 2715; 
and four times with bowe 'bend'; as well as with OF. rescowe 
(see PL 610) in V, 2020. 

647 plyt. M. glosses 'danger, fault,' while G. translates 
'sore plight' and in a note to 1075 opined that the poet used 
OF. plite 'condition' and OE. pliht 'peril' interchangeably, an 
opinion he again expresses in Acad. July 11, 1891; see also 
the note on 349. O. puts the two words together in his 
glossary, as if he assumed similar pronunciation. We must 
indeed assume interchange of meaning by our poet, but he 
uses the two words correctly in rime, as OF. plite here 
and in 1114, OE. pliht in 1075. The confusion in pronuncia- 
tion and spelling could have taken place only after ME. 
)/, MnE. ght. had completely lost the spirant }(gh). This 
leaves only CI. 1494 to be explained and for that it seems 
best to assume a copyist's error. The ease of the inter- 
changed idea may be seen in this passage, in which the 
meaning 'condition' is possible, although 'condition of 
peril, danger' is probably to be accepted. 

648 roghe. The rimes of this section are of OE. 6h{ow), 
NF. o words, as alow (see note on 634) and rescoghe from 
NF. rescosse CF. rescousse. Roghe goes back to OE. ruh 
'rough,' but has had the same development of vowel 
as OE. toh 'tough,' hoh 'hough.' We may reasonably 
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assume, therefore, that roghe is also an o word, OE. & having 
been altered by the preceding r to a vowel of slightly higher 
pitch. 

692 a whyle. O. unites into a compound, but the words 
mean rather 'one time' than 'space of time' and should 
remain separate as in the MS. 

697 gome — dome — com — innome. A clear case of rime in 
quality only, dome having o (cf. 580), the other words at best 
a short close o. 

698 sej hit. The rime requires syj hit and syje occurs in 
rime in 308, 1033, while in other places it also interchanges 
with se) (segk). In 702, 704, 705, 707 we must assume 
rime-words with final / like justyfyet in 700, and all with -et 
pronounced as -it in the unstressed syllable. 

709 con rede. Kolbing (Eng. Stud. XVI, 268) proposed 
arede for the meter, a syllable between these two words 
being clearly lacking. But the form arede does not occur in 
the poems, if the glossary of Morris is to be trusted, and I 
propose cone = cunne the subj. Holthausen (Archiv CXXIII, 
242) had suggested inserting [so] before con. 

711 arebede. Compare the word in Sir Isumbras 6 and 
Sir Degrevant 8 (Thornton Romances). 

721 hys mylde. Kolbing, in the article above cited, pro- 
posed thys mylde, referring to Luke 18, 16, in which he appar- 
ently assumed that "them" of our modern version applies 
to the children instead of the disciples, to the latter of 
whom the "them" does refer in the parallel passage in 
Mark. 10, 14. For mylde, an adjective used substantively 
as applied to the disciplies, no apology need be made, but 
compare for the idea line 404. Holthausen's extraordinary 
alteration of the line (Archiv XC, 147) into 

Jesus con calle (hem) to hym, he smylde 

need not detain us. 

730 pres. The rime requires long open f, and this is 
possible if we assume an adj. pres 'precious, of price' cor- 
responding to the noun pr§s, OF. preis, occurring in PL 419. 
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That there was such an adjective is clear from Gaw. 1945, 
prys pinges 'valuable (precious) things,' prys being a well- 
known variant of pres; cf. Engl, praise and price. Pur) 
perre pres may then be 'through (among) precious jewels, 
or as G. translates it freely 'among all earth's gems.' The 
insertion of (of) before pres, as proposed by Holthausen 
{Archiv CXXIII, 242) is unnecessary. While his trans- 
lation carries the general idea, G. failed to gloss pres or other- 
wise explain it. M., followed by 0., glossed as a noun, 
the latter calling it a "quasi-adj." of pres (419). M. had also 
given the impossible meaning 'press' for this place. 

752 propertej. For rime the word must clearly be pro- 
perty), corresponding with property of 446, and 0. rightly 
emends it. When losing stress OF. final e has regularly 
become MnE. y, as in assembly, city, country, privy, treaty. 
In the dialect of the copyist this change may have begun 
as early as his time — near end of the fourteenth century; 
cf. discussion in introductory paragraph. With such varied 
writing of the same original sound, and perhaps with double 
pronunciation even in the dialect of the poet, it is not 
strange that the e-form of the word is written here for the 
y-iorm, the y-form for the stressed e-form in meyny (PI. 892) ; 
synglerty (PI. 429); and as I shall hope to show in query of 
PL 803. The confusion of final unstressed e has been 
sufficiently shown in an introductory paragraph. 

778 depres. Here deprfs, a form not uncommon in ME. 
writings beside that with the short vowel of the modern word; 
cf. especially the uncompounded prfse(n), presse{n), and 
MnE. crease, cres(t) ; release beside ME. relessen. 

791 hyl coppe. It seems to me quite impossible that our 
poet could have written so false a rime, and I propose a copy- 
ist's error for hyl cot 'hill dwelling.' This better accords 
with in, the governing word, as well as fully with the situa- 
tion of the city itself. Similarity in general meaning — the 
city is on a hill — has misled the scribe. 

792 Jlrm. So the MS. here and elsewhere, except Jhrm 
(804) by copyist's confusion of I and h, and J rim (816) by 
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careless transposition of the letters. This abbreviation has 
usually been expanded into the modern Jerusalem when the 
correct form in many places should be a word of three sylla- 
bles accented on the first and last, as I believe always in this 
poem. Accent on the first syllable for alliteration with j is 
shown by 804, 817, and accent on the last syllable by rime in 
all cases. Historically a three-syllabled Jersalem is the 
natural development from OE. Jersalem (Hiersalem), Orm's 
)errsalcem, which then became Jersalfm by OF. influence 
on the initial consonant, and only finally Jerusalem under 
Lat. influence so far as the extra syllable, stress, and quantity 
of the last vowel are concerned. For Jersalem see the metri- 
cal requirements of Chaucer at R. of R. 554; C. T. A. 463, B. 
3386, D. 495, I. 51, but Jerusalem in B. 3786, and Gower 
C. A. V, 7019. A form with three syllables will also better 
suit all examples in Clannesse. See Fischer {Langzeile de 
Gawaindichters p. 62) on CI. 1159. 

795-97 Juelle— melle. Compare 1118, 1124 for the same 
rime with short vowels in these words, 925 and 929 for the 
long vowel forms. The doublets mfle — melle are natural 
developments of OE. contracted mctlan and the uncontracted 
m&delian, ME. medlen(mellen). As naturally, the OF. 
word jouel appears in the three forms — jufle with accent 
on the last syllable in PL 23, 929; juelQe) with similar stress 
in PL 795, 1124; juel with shifted stress when not in rime, 
as in PL 249, 253, 277, 278. 

800 felonye. For the form compare CI. 205, though there 
alliterating on the first syllable. OF. stressed ie in final posi- 
tion regularly became ME. e as in se 'see (of a bishop),' 
fe 'fee' from OF. fie(Jief), fees in CI. 960, and whether final 
or not when retaining stress; cf. Behrens, Franzosiscke 
Sprache in England, pp. 146, 148. Such a rime as felonye 
(=felone) — be — fre — he is regular therefore, although with 
shifted stress the word as regularly became felonie, later 
felony, as with most similar words — clergy, company, hypo- 
crisy, and others. 

802 men. The MS. word has been variously emended, 
M. G. O. altering to nem, that is nem 'took, seized.' Fick 
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and Kolbing retain men, explaining as OF. mehaigner 'maim,' 
each changing the preceding lande, the first to bonde, the 
second to hande. Holthausen (Archiv XC, 147) more radi- 
cally alters to in honde [con] nem. Against nem it may be 
urged that the close e would be an imperfect rime with 
Jersalem, with which an open e rimes in drem (790), bem (814), 
clem (826), and I hope to show in seme (838), all the exam- 
ples in this series of stanzas. With men 'maim' the vowel 
gives correct rime, but the final consonant is opposed by the 
poet's careful usage. Now confusion of n and m is one of the 
copyist's most frequent errors. There are at least eighteen 
cases in the poems, of which ten are examples of n(nn) 
written for m. Of the latter five have final n for m, as hen 
for hem (PL 532), Bepelen for Bepelem (CI. 1073), cun for cum 
(Pat. 519), hyn for hym (Gaw. 865), welcon for welcom (Gaw. 
2240). In PL 861 lonbe is copied for lombe. Under these cir- 
cumstances I believe there can be no question of making the 
rime correct in every respect by reading mem 'maim,' with 
Anglo-Norman monophthonging of ai to ? as in clem (826), 
and the final m form of OF. mahaigner, the form which has 
since prevailed. 

For the idea, m$m 'mutilate, injure' better suits the paral- 
lel of the buffeted, scourged and crucified Jesus, while it is 
not inapplicable to the "sheep before her shearers," which is 
often injured by careless use of the shears in the process of 
clipping. The word may be assumed to be present subjunc- 
tive 'should maim (deprive of something)' in the hypotheti- 
cal case. 

803 query. Rime and accent require quere with e instead 
of y, as already noted for the y-forms of meyny (892) and 
synglerty (429); see note on 752. The NED's assumption 
of a noun from Lat. queri 'to complain,' for this place only, 
fails to account for the accent or the rime. OF. querie 
'requisition,' as given by Godefroy, in some such meaning as 
'demand' would better fit the place, while the stressed e-form 
for the rime would be explained exactly like that of felonye 
(= felon e) of 800. For a similar example in Chaucer, 
compare his doublets perree — perrye 'jewelry,' from OF. 
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pierrie. Such explanation of query ( = quere) makes the 
passage better applicable to Matt. 26, 63 (27, 12) and Mark 
14, 16 (15, 5), as indicated also by the following line of the 
poem. The poet has in mind the application of Is. 53, 7 to 
the above gospel passages as first made by Philip in Acts 8, 
32 f. 

813 folde. It is difficult to believe this is the same word 
as folde 'fold, enfold' of 434, any more than that flyje just 
before it is 'flay' as M. G. O. make it. For the latter, Holt- 
hausen (Archiv CXXIII, 242) proposed OE. flygan, that is 
OAng. flegan 'put to flight, pursue,' which improves the 
meaning. I suggest that folde is ME. fglde{n) 'put in fold, 
capture, imprison.' The two verbs would then mean 'pur- 
sue and capture,' the latter perhaps somewhat better than 
the NED's 'bend, throw down, overcome' from the other 
ME.folden. 

826 clem. Much discussion went on earlier upon this 
word, M. originally glossing 'claim' and later shifting to 
OE. daman 'smear' in the sense of 'lay on,' comparing Is. 
53, 6. M.'s gloss 'claim' assumed the monophthonging of 
OF. at to f, and Behrens (Franz. Sprache p. 126) had so 
considered it. Nor is the poet's use of clayme vb. and sb. 
(CI. 1097, Gaw. 293) an objection, since the similar double 
forms strayne (Gaw. 176) and streny (PI. 151), as well as 
several other doublets also occur in the poems. 

829-30 swatte — bere. Clear cases of a copyist's error for 
swete, pare, the latter the less common form but again 
occurring in rime in 1 1 2 1 . 

838 I seme. M. and G. read in-seme, O. inseme. In 
explanation M. cites only OE. gesome, without further 
explanation. 0. follows Matzner in assuming, for this 
single instance, a modification of the vowel in OE. samen 
'together,' O. comparing OE. geseman. These explanations 
imply a close e, when the rime requires §; see note on 802. 
To perfect the rime, with even better meaning as it seems 
to me, I propose in seme 'in seam, place of joining, border,' 
an appropriate place for the seals. See the parallel brydde) 
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on seme) of Gaw. 610. The final e is then at most a dative 
ending and probably mute here, not an e corresponding to 
en of OE. samen. Besides, the latter word is usually pre 
served in full in these poems, as in PI. 518. For seam 'border' 
cf. also OHG. saum 'ora, lacinia, limbus.' The preposition 
in is written i in the MS., as at 9, 13, 22, 30, 56 to take some 
early examples, and is often combined with the following 
word as a proclitic (cf. O.'s Introd. x, footnote). 

841 pechche. This has always been explained as OF. 
pechet, Fr. pSche, 'sin, offense,' but with no explanation of 
the change of stress, loss of final /, shortening of the first 
vowel, or applicability to the passage. What can 'sin of 
other hue than jolly white' mean? I propose peche 'piece, 
patch' from AN. peche corresponding to OF. piece 'piece,' 
with shortening of the vowel, indicated by the double con- 
sonant. The Anglo-Norman monophthonging of ie is well 
known, as also the Old French dialectal divergence of c-ch. 
For the latter compare English lach-et beside lace; catch beside 
chase; pinch {pinchers) beside pincers; pleach 'interweave 
boughs,' ME. plechen, CF. plecier; vetch beside CF. vece; 
grudge, ME. grucchen, beside CF. grucier. 

For the lowering of the vowel pitch from e to a of patch, 
see the similar lowering of pitch before a following low- 
pitched consonant, perhaps assisted by a low-pitched con- 
sonant preceding, in the following words: cratch 'crib,' ME. 
crecche, OF. creche; latch 'moisten' (Mid. Sum. Ill, ii, 36) 
beside British letch, Amer. leach, OE. leccean; match 'mate, 
equal,' ME. meche (macche), OE. *mecce (mceccd); batch, ME. 
bache, OE. *bec(c) mutated form of bacan 'bake'; hatch 
'half-door' beside Nth. Eng. heck, ME. hacche, OE. h(Bc(c) 
'hurdle, grating' ; hatch vb., ME. hacchen, 0~E* heccean paral- 
lel to Germ, hecken; Sch. dratch(dretch) 'delay,' ME. drecchen 
and probably OE. dreccean 'vex, trouble,'; thatch, ME. 
peckene, OE. decen 'cover, roof; thatch vb., ME. pecchen, 
OE. peccean; watch sb., ME. wacche, OE. wcecce 'watch, 
vigil;' watch vb., ME. wecchen, OE. weccean (wmccean); dial. 
ratch 'stretch, pull' beside retch and lengthened reach, ME. 
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rcechen (rechen), OE. raccean; scratch, ME. cracchen (crecchen), 
OE. *cretsian; perhaps platch 'strike with sounding blow,' 
if from OE. *pletian (cf. OE. plmttan). In other words the 
vowel change, of which there are enough certain examples, 
would make pechche of PI. 841 the original of the hitherto 
obscure patch, in meaning originally 'piece,' then specifically 
'a piece used in mending.' Besides, the principle of the 
change explains the etymology of a number of other words, as 
batch, hatch. 

The meaning admirably suits the place. 'This Jerusalem 
Lamb had never piece (patch) of other hue than beautiful 
white,' as in 1133 and Erkenwalde 85. The poet is empha- 
sizing the Lamb's spotless raiment as symbolic of his sinless 
life, but not the sinlessness of that life itself. 

845 teche. OF. taiche 'spot, stain,' AN. tfche, ME. 
tfche (tache), the last another example of the vowel change 
mentioned in the preceding note. The word is now preserved 
dialectally in tetchy, derived from another meaning of the 
word, as 'manner, condition.' 

850-852 blesse — lesse. In rime here the adverb les(lesse) 
must have short quantity, as the adjective lesse has in rime 
with distresse, blesse at 339. As usual in these poems the 
adjective and adverb have the same form, now les now lesse, 
and the adjective as lasse in 491, 599, 600, 601, 853. But 
in 950 the compound adverb nawpeles rimes with long open 
e's, as the adverb l§s must also do with obis in 888. This 
suggests the possibility of its having a long vowel in 864 and 
876. In the first the rime is with mes, which M. and O. 
wrongly connect with messe 'mass' of 497 and other places 
in the Alliterative Poems. G. rightly glosses 'meal,' but 
connects without question with OF. mes 'course at meal.' 
The gloss is correct as shown by Gaw. 999, 

Bo})e at mes and at mele messe? ful quaynt, 
where both mes 'meal' and messe) 'courses at meal' occur in 
the same line and must have different meanings. The 
NED. connects mes with the OF. word, but the CtDict., 
rightly as I believe, suggests confusion between OE. mese, 
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myse (Goth, mes) 'table, meal' and OF. mes to account 
for the modern meanings of mess as both 'meal' and 'portion 
of a meal.' Certainly a ME. mes with long vowel occurs in 
Cur. Mund. 12559, where it rimes with des 'dais,' and in 
27904 as mese riming with d§se 'dais.' In Thomas of Ercl. 
229 it rimes with desse( = d§se) 'dais,' in Skelton's Magnif. 
1009 with prqse 'press,' while examples of an early MnE. 
mease (meeze) are found, as in Lodge and Greene's Looking 
Glass for London, p. 20. The OE. word would have given 
ME. mes, but the close e may have been lowered in pitch 
by the preceding m as in mead, meal, and thus make a 
perfect rime with Ifs. 

In 876 the adjective les rimes with resse (874), OE. ras 
'rush, onset, race,' which is prevailing ME. r$s with long open 
vowel, doubtless under the influence of the low-pitched r. 
This example in PI. is the one case of resse cited, although in 
Alexander 2979 reys, presumably long, rimes with chaumbres, 
probably a rime in quality only. The word is res in CI. 
1782, and in Gaw. 1164, 1899. For the form with long e 
compare Cur. Mund. 6580, riming with Moysfs, Orm's 
Moysms; 8879, riming with blfse 'blaze'; 25433, riming 
with ckfs 'chose'; Gower's C. A. Ill, 1152 and 1671, riming 
with pes 'peace'; VI, 58, riming with drinkelfs, and numerous 
other instances. It would seem that resse (874) should be 
emended to res. That the poet should use double forms of 
Ifs (lesse) in such a series of rimes as 850-852, 862-64, 874-76, 
886-88, 898-900, 910-12, is not strange. 

865 farande. Bjorkman (Scand. L-W, p. 209, 283) as- 
sumes Scandinavian, not Old English origin as O. For 
the semantic change, cf. the colloquial a going business, that 
is 'going well.' 

892 J>ay swe. Kolbing proposed pat for pay, and O. 
follows, assuming swe as third plural by invoking the con- 
struction according to sense. M. and G. retain pay, without 
making clear the construction of it. Not the least point 
against the emendation is the fact that, if emended, swe 
should be swed, to agree with the other past tenses of the 
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quatrain. I believe that it is possible to retain the MS. 
reading without exceptional change of any sort. 

In the stanza the poet is paraphrasing Rev. 14, 3, second 
clause, and 4-5. He begins with et nemo poterat dicere can- 
ticum, nisi ilia centum quadraginta quattuor millia qui empti 
sunt de terra. Now there is nothing corresponding to the 
nisi clause except Bot pat meyny, which is necessary to 
complete the comparison. Then, not wishing to repeat the 
'one hundred and forty four thousand,' which he has already 
introduced from verse 1 in lines 869-70, and not using the 
first clause of verse 4 at all, he paraphrases hi sequuntur Ag- 
num, quocumque ierit; Hi empti sunt ex hominibus primitim 
Deo et Agno, and follows with verse 5 in the last quatrain. 
The MS. reading pay swe may be kept intact by closing the 
first sentence of the stanza with meyny, here accented on the 
last syllable and equivalent to meyne; cf. note on 752. The 
For pay am bo)t, etc., is a paraphrase of the last clause of 
verse 5, with the de terra of verse 4, to avoid the use of 
empti sunt twice. Closing the sentence in the middle of the 
line is unusual in this poem, but occurs in the other poems, 
and even here the break is scarcely more than in 965. 

898 dystresse. The form distres for the noun and dis- 
tresed for the verb in CI. 1160, 880 respectively may well 
indicate that dystresse in this place was probably dystrfs, 
and a perfect rime for l§s (900). It would thus be a doublet 
of dystresse in rime at 337, and perhaps on that account was 
miscopied by the scribe. For a discussion of the double forms 
of similar words, see Behrens, Franz. Sprache p. 89, and note 
MnE. cease beside recess. 

905 among. The frequent unvoicing of final g in these 
poems should be sufficient reason for emending to amonc, in 
agreement with, flonc 'flung' of 1165. Cf. nopynk for nopyng 
(PL 308, 496, 587); pynk 'thing' (CI. 819, 1359, Gaw. 1526), 
and Knigge p. 69 for similar examples. 

908 lose. The rime requires a long open p, developing 
naturally from OE. losian, ME. Ipsen, the vowel of MnE. 
lose being a later development. 
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910 expresse. The uncompounded pres rimes long open 
f at 957, and the compound depres at 778. There is no rea- 
son, therefore, why expresse here should not be exprfs, not- 
withstanding expresse of CI. 1158. With the long form of the 
uncompounded word, compare Spenser's preace and similar 
examples in early Mod. Eng. 

For the rimes of this section it is worthy of note that l§s 
(l§)) is the prevailing form in the poem of OE. Ids, occurring 
nine times alone or in the compounds naupelfs (-If)), never 
pe Ifs, five times in rime (864, 876, 888, 900, 950). To these 
must be added, as implying a long open § form, nowpelese 
(889) and neverPelese (912, 913). The first of these repeats 
the never pe les of 888, a clear rime with an open ? vowel, 
the second in rime with the expresse (exprfs) discussed in the 
first part of the paragraph. 

911 blose. M. had suggested Scand. (Icl.) blossi 'flame,' 
and Matzner, Bradley-Stratmann follow, although blossi 
would give a short vowel and voiceless j. Holthausen 
(Arckiv CXXIII, 234) proposed ON. blast 'blower,' which 
would account for the vowel and consonant, while in the 
sense of 'boaster' would be possible in the passage. Bjorkman 
{Scand. L-W, p. 231) thinks this one example not sufficient 
to determine Scand. influence. G. proposed OF. bios 
which Godefroy defines as 'denue, prive' and G. as 'churl,' 
with which I am inclined to agree. The final voiced s 
would be the same as in clos, porpose (183-5, 508-12). 

914-21. The lines are a clear example of close and open 
o's riming together, done, bone, mone, and perhaps hone (921) 
having close 6, won a short o of similar close quality, and 
trone a clear open g. The etymology of hone is obscure, but 
it rimes close 6 in Cur. Mund. 

922 note. M. glossed 'city,' G. 'delight,' neither with any 
explanation, while O. has put this word and note (of musical 
character) 'song' (879) together. The poet really uses three 
words of this form: note, OE. notu 'use, advantage, employ- 
ment,' in PI. 155, CI. 381, 727; note, OF. note 'sign, note (of 
music), song,' Lat. nota, in PL 879, 883; note adj. and sb., 
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doubtless (though unrecorded) OF. note 'noted, excellent,' 
Lat. notus. The last is used as an adj. in Gaw. 2092, as sb. 
in this passage, and perhaps in CI. 1233 as M. and ClDict. 
place it, although it might there be the first note cited above. 
Here pat noble note 'that noble excellent (place)' is of course 
Jerusalem. 

934 gote. The rime requires an open g, and probably there 
was an OE. got, an o-stem parallel to OE. gut 'gut.' This 
might readily become ME. ggte under the influence of the 
oblique case and plural forms. 

938 spakk. The regular singular form of this word, in 
accordance with the poet's use as given in the note on 270, 
should be spek(e) as in CI. 1220, Gaw. 1288. The rimes 
indicate that the poet here used the ME. doublet spake, which 
the copyist, perhaps by confusion with spak 'quick, quickly, 
has written spakk. We may safely emend. 

947 flake. Matzner, followed by 0., connects the word 
with Id. flake 'hurdle, shield of wicker,' taking moote (948) as 
'moat.' The interpretation seems forced, since we have 
already been told (896) hysflok is lyk to hymself of lote and hwe, 
while in 923 the comparison is made between the spotlessness 
of the Lamb's company and the city. Besides, wythouten 
mote in all other recurrences in the refrain must mean 
'without spot.' Bradley-Stratmann must be right in pro- 
posing flake 'fleck, blemish,' comparing ON. fleckr, and 
Bjorkman thinks there must have been a native word 
(Scand. L-W, p. 237-8). There should be no difficulty in 
assuming an unrecorded OE. *flcec, ME. flake by the change 
noted in comment upon 388. 

957-8 pres, rote. Both with long open vowels, pr§s like 
prece vb. (Gaw. 2097), depres of 778, and presed (CI. 1249, 
Gaw. 830). OE. rotian 'become rotten' gave Midland 
English rgten as in Orm, the MnE. form representing a 
shortening before the dental t, as in hot. 

962-71. The rimed words should all be emended to -our 
endings, all but cloystour warranting this form by reason of 
their origin. As O. points out, cloystour may be a NF. form 
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from Lat. claustorem, parallel to OF. cloistre from Lat. 
claustrum. The latter form the poet uses as cloyster in Gaw. 
804. 

981 keved. 0. has altered the word to breved, but need- 
lessly, and especially spoiling the rime with the four open 
e's preceding. Keved, that is keved, is the past participle of 
k§ve (320), Scand. kefja 'dip, sink down.' The dreamer is on 
the bank above the brook and can therefore rightly say of 
the latter, 'Beyond the brook from me sunk down (or de- 
pressed).' 

1000, 1007 wale. Possibly Scandinavian, says Bjorkman 
(Scand. L-W, p. 257), citing Icl. velja, OSwed. vcelia, 'choose.' 
Both ME. wdlen and welen occur, and the variation may be 
explained by a lowering of e to a by influence of the low- 
pitched w and /. 

1004 pale. G. and O. assume a verb 'grow pale,' but O. 
proposes OF. palhr 'pall' as the original although that verb 
become ME. pollen. Holthausen (Archiv XC, 147) would 
emend con to com. 

1013 tyjt. The rime requires tyt { = tyt), the meaning as 
well as form of tytf giving little satisfaction. I propose Scand. 
tit, neut. of tVSr 'frequent, usual, often spoken of, famous,' 
and metaphorically 'dear, beloved.' The adjective occurs in 
Destr. of Troy 6738: 

Menelaus and Thelemon the tore king with theire tite batels, 

and in Stewart, Cron. Scot. (Rolls) II, 258, Tytestthat tymehe 
was. It is also implied, as the NED. points out, by the 
adverbs titely {fitly, titlike) in Sir Tristrem 2518, 1340 and in 
Wm. of Palerne 2528. This emendation removes another 
of the examples in which }t has been supposed to equal t 
alone; see the discussion of adyte (349). The copyist's 
blunder was probably due to the greater frequency of tytf, 
as at 503, 713, 1053 in this poem and several times in the 
others. The quatrain 1013-16 forms an ascending series:. 
"The tenth is well spoken of, the eleventh noble, the twelfth 
most excellent in every condition," etc. 
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1028 repayre. G. is wrong in assuming OF. reparer, which 
could not give the diphthong, but O. has corrected by refer- 
ring to OF. repairer 'resort, return, come together.' 

1031 cayre. The NED., followed by O., connects with OF. 
quarer, explaining that the vowel has been modified for the 
rime but taking no account of the consonantal change neces- 
sary. Even such a vowel change should be assumed only as 
a last resort. M., Matzner, G. and Bjorkman (Scand. L-W, 
p. 64) assume Scand. keyra 'lash, prick on, drive, etc.,' ME. 
commonly 'go, move, take one's self,' as often in the Allit- 
erative Poems and other works. 

1041 whatej. M., followed by O., regard as a variant of 
was (wat^), O. having a special note and making use of the 
form for a particular purpose in his Introduction. It should 
be enough to point out that t) is never equivalent to te). 
Besides, OE. wees in rimes of this poem always has voiceless 
s, as wace (65), wasse (1108, 1112). G. makes byrp whate$ 
a compound and this best suits the situation, although his 
gloss 'birth-omens' may perhaps be improved. Beside OE. 
hwcet Qtwat) 'omen, augury' we have Icl. hwata 'make speed, 
hasten,' and hwatan 'an urging on, pushing on,' so that I 
suggest 'succession' as not out of keeping with the other 
meanings, and probably belonging to the native word. 
I would place a semicolon after date; (1040), and put the 
next two lines together: 'That is to say, as (according to) 
their birth-successions, the eldest always first thereon was 
placed' — a way of saying they followed in regular succes- 
sion from the eldest to the youngest. If from OE. hwcet 
Qtwat) the long vowel developes from the oblique case and 
plural forms. 

1064 reget. M. indexed without gloss, and G. glosses 
'redeem' without explaining. O. says 'reproduce,' and 
assumes re+get 'obtain' with an interesting note on a medie- 
val idea of a mass in heaven at which the Lamb was thought 
to officiate. Interesting as this is it does not wholly explain 
this difficult word, which the NED. gives up, saying "of 
obscure origin and meaning." Again, both G. and O. 
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take reget as an infinitive with the preceding to, when the 
latter bears the stress and is as much a part of the com- 
pound perto as in 664 and 833 for example. Further, com- 
pounds of OF. re- with native words are in general later than 
this time, only renew occurring in Chaucer and Wyclif, and 
that perhaps suggested by OF. renoveler, ME. renowlen as in 
PI. 1080, first becoming renewlen. Reget 're-get, get back 
or again' is not cited in the NED. before 1604. 

As an OF. word seems called for by the phonology, I pro- 
pose a voiced form of NF. recheter, CF. receter, 'receive, give 
refuge, call back,' and the form here a past participle: 
"The lamb the sacrifice thereto received (or called back)." 
This fits the place, and the form is in accord with occasional 
voicings of t to d, wh to w or qu, and a similar voicing of ch 
to j in MnE. ajar, grudge. The unvoiced form of the NF. 
word occurs in Sir Gawain as rechatand, rechated, the different 
vowel being accounted for by differences in Old French. 
The noun reset (1067) is from the corresponding CF. variant. 

1066 lone. This should be lone for perfect rime, and I 
propose Scand. lone 'inlet' instead of OE. lane as by O., 
which would give at best a vowel of wrong quality. The 
Scand. word is clearly in gradation relation with the English, 
and doubtless had the meaning 'lane' as well. See Sch. and 
Dial. Eng. loan (lone) 'opening between fields, narrow street 
or way.' 

1074 brym. M. placed with brymme 'bank, shore' (232), 
as do Matzner, G., O. It is probable that his is OE. brim 
'wave, flood, sea,' as brymme must be in Gaw. 2172, and 
perhaps in CI. 365. The water of the stream has been especi- 
ally described as shining wonderfully in 1057-8. Broke} 
brym would then be 'water of the brook.' 

1075 ply3t. A clear case of confusion in meaning between 
OE. pliht 'danger, peril' and OF. plite, ME. plile 'condition.' 
See note on 647. 

1083 baly. A copyist's error with y for final e, for bayl 
or bayle; compare note on 313-19. 

1097 enpresse. Fick first proposed enprise for the rime, 
noting Chaucer's use in C. T. 2540, Cur. Muni. 9802. The 
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true form is emprise, which the copyist has confused with 
enpresse (enprece) used by the poet in Pat. 43, 528. The 
meaning 'undertaking' hardly fits the place, and 'result of 
undertaking, excellence, dignity' are better. For the last 
meanings see Gower, C.A.I, 2066 : 

And humbled him in such a wise 
To hem that were of none emprise. 

1141 wene. M. G. O. give to the word the unusual mean- 
ing 'doubt,' but the ordinary meaning 'think of, believe' 
is quite possible with the explanation of wounde hade in the 
next note. 

1142 wounde hade. The editors are chary of comment, 
apparently thinking that by giving to wene the unusual 
meaning of 'doubt' they have solved the difficulties of the 
passage. G. and O. cut off the line from the rest of the 
quatrain, and G. supplies a subject for wat) (1143) in his 
translation, while dodging the difficulty of wounde hade by 
translating 'wounded sore.' All have apparently taken 
hade as 'had,' thus leaving wat) without a subject. I propose 
wounde-hade as a compound, meaning 'condition of being 
wounded, injury'; see the great number of similar com- 
pounds under had, hfd in Bradley-Stratmann. It is then 
possible to read the first line with the rest of the quatrain 
and give the usual meaning to wene: "The Lamb's delight 
(pleasure) none list to think of, though he were hurt; and 
wounded condition was not seen in his countenance, so 
gloriously glad were his glances." The clause beginning 
with and gives the reason why no one thought of the Lamb's 
delight. The ending would thus be a Nth. form of OE. -had, 
or shortened form of -had, -hctd. Otherwise we must supply a 
subject for wot), which might be done by inserting [hit] 
before sene, without disturbing the meter. 

1156 walte. M. had connected with walten 'roll, over- 
turn,' with ho referring to the brook, but as G. points out it is 
unlikely the feminine pronoun would refer to the water. 
He proposes to connect with OE. wealdian 'rule, control,' 
and O. associates with wglde (812) from the same verb. This 
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requires making walte a Nth. form with shortening of the 
vowel, or perhaps deriving from ON. valda. I suggest the 
possible origin in wallen 'surround with wall.' Two obstacles 
intervene between the dreamer and the maiden, the stream 
and the wall of the city (PI. 917, 1017, 1026), both figured in 
one of the MS. pictures (see Morley's Illustrations of English 
Religion p. 108). Within the wall the maiden is not re- 
strained in any sense, but is happy in a blissful life. The 
form of the word is exactly paralleled by bycalt (1161) from 
bicallen, while the similar wallit occurs in Barbour a little 
later. 

1161 bitalt. M's gloss 'aroused' is too free, while G. and 
O. give 'shaken.' It is the figurative meaning of the OE. 
word which belongs here, 'shaken in purpose, made uncer- 
tain, made to hesitate.' 

1177 outfleme. M. glossed 'banished,' associating with 
fleme (334). G. gives 'an outcast,' although he also trans- 
lates 'banished forth.' O. gives 'exile,' the meaning of a 
noun set up by the NED. for this place only. No one has 
accounted for the unusual stress on the second element of a 
compound noun. As Miss Day pointed out in the article 
already cited, and as I have indicated in note to 349, the word 
is a past participle without final d. 

1180 swone. Swoune is both correct for rime and phono- 
logically, while in vowel it would accord with the allied form 
swowed of Pat. 442. 

1190 geven. There should be no hesitation in emending 
to given or gyven, as required by the rime. It would then 
correspond to the infinitive gif of Gaw. 288, 365. No infini- 
tive geven is found in the poems. 

1196 clyven. M. glossed 'cleave,' separating from clyves 
(CI. 1630), which he glossed 'cleave, cling to.' G. glosses 
'cleave, pertain' without further explanation, and O. 'belong' 
but incorrectly associating with eleven (66), that is clfven; 
see note on that passage. This is OE. clifian 'adhere,' from 
which the meaning 'belong' is a natural development. 
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1201 sete sajte. O. unnecessarily inserts [hym] between 
the words. Sete satfe 'make peace' corresponds to several 
Scand. expressions, as the verb with fri5i 'peace' and 
grid 'truce.' As satfe itself is probably a Scand. borrowing 
(Bjorkman, Scand. L-W, p. 100), the idiom may well be so. 
While the reference of the peace is to Prince, a pronoun 
of reference is not needed, the passage not being exactly 
similar to PL 52 in which a pronoun of subjective reference 
is used. 

The purpose of this paper is not to explain away false 
rimes in the poem, but to consider such as seem false in the 
light of the poet's best technique, the possibilities of the 
language in his time, and the undoubted evidence in other 
places of a careless copyist. The examination has shown, 
it would seem, that the poet of Pearl was much more con- 
siderate of rime accuracy than has been supposed, and that 
consideration of this possibility may in some cases assist in 
elucidating the meaning of certain lines. In Publ. of the Mod. 
Lang. Ass'n. XII, 326, C. S. Northup proposed a fuller dis- 
cussion of the rimes and I have no idea of forestalling him. 
I may here add a brief summary of some of the rime rela- 
tions considered by this paper. 

The final y — e rimes of stanzas 27, 29, 91 do not indicate 
imperfect rime technique, but are to be regarded as a copy- 
ist's error, or the use of different signs for the same sound. 
The final y)e(y)) — ye rimes of stanzas 26, 38, 39, 87 must 
also be assumed to be correct, final y)(y;e) having lost all 
trace of a spirant consonant, just as the rimes of stanzas 51 
to 55 inclusive indicate the loss of a similar final spirant in 
the ogkefae) ending. Imperfections of rime technique do 
occur at least in the following instances. Rimes of § — e 
are found in stanzas 6, 9, 10, 14, 82, 97, but only one example 
of different vowel quality in each six rimes. Rimes of 6 — g 
occur in stanza 77 and 88, in the latter of which upone 
rimes with a close rather than an open 5, as rarely in Chaucer. 
This assumes that the adverb upon correctly rimes with open 
p~ words in 208 and 824. Twice con with g, perhaps g, rimes 
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with g words, as in stanzas 32 and 69. Rimes of quality 
rather than quantity occur when in stanza 59 dome rimes with 
words having o = u; in 77 when won ( = wun) 'dwell' rimes 
with o, g words; and in 40, 45, and 76 when among or )onge 
rimes with stronge, songe, pone respectively. Somewhat 
more numerous are similar rimes of y — y in stanzas 39, 51, 
53, 63, 65, 95. Even taking these into account the rimes of 
Pearl may be assumed to be as accurate as those of most 
Middle English poets. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson 



